IV 
TO A YOUNG STAGE DESIGNER 


Beauty is the purgation of superfluities, 
. -MICHELANGELO 


Behind the words and movements, imperturbable, 
withdrawn, slumbered a strange smoldering power. 
—HENRY BROCKEN 


A STAGE DESIGNER is, in a very real sense, a 
jack-of-all-trades. He can make blueprints and 
murals and patterns and light-plots. He can de- 
sign fireplaces and bodices and bridges and wigs. 
He understands architecture, but is not an archi- 
tect: can paint a portrait, but is not a painter: 
creates costumes, but is not a couturier. Although 
tie is able to call upon any or all of these varied 
gifts at will, he is not concemed with any one of 
them to the exclusion of the others, nor is he in- 
terested in any one of them for its own sake. 
These talents are only the tools of his trade. His 
real calling is something quite different. He is 


an artist of occasions. 
óo 
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Every play—or rather, every performance of a 
play—is an occasion, and this occasion has its own 
characteristic quality, its own atmosphere, so to 
speak. It is the cask of the stage designer to en- 
hance 2nd intensify this characteristic quality by 
every means in his power. The mastery of this 
special art demands not only a mastery of many 
diverse techniques but a temperament that is 
peculiarly sensitive to the atmosphere of a given 
occasion, just as the temperament of a musician 
is peculiarly sensitive to the characteristic quali- 
cies of a musical composition. Stage designers, 
like musicians, are born and not made. One is 
aware of atmospheres or one isn’t, just as one has 
a musical ear or one hasn’t. 

A stage setting has no independent life of its 
own. Its emphasis is directed toward the perform- 
ance, In_the absence of the actor it does not exist. 
Strange as it may seem, this simple and funda- 
mental principle of stage design still seems to be 
widely misunderstood. How often in critics’ re- 
views one comes upon the phrase “the settings 
were gorgeous!” Such a statement, of course, can 
mean only one thing, chat no one concerned with 
producing the drama has thought of it as an or- 
ganic whole. I quote from a review recently pub- 
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lished in one of our leading newspapers, “Of all 


the sets of the season, the only true scenic sur- 
prise was...” The only true scenic surprise, 
indeed! Every stage designer worth his salt out- 
grew the idea of scenic surprises years ago. If the 
critics only knew how easy it is to make a scenic 
surprise in the theatre! Take two turntables, a 
gréat deal of— But, no. Why give away the 
formula? It is not surprise that is wanted from 
the audience; it is delighted and trusting accept- 
ance. The sucprise inherent in a stage setting is 
only a part of the greater surprise inherent in the 
event itself. 

And yet a stage setting holds a curious kind of 
suspense. Go, for instance, into an ordinary empty 
drawing-toom as it exists normally. There is no 
particular suspense about this room. It is just— 
empty. Now imagine the same drawing-room ar- 
ranged and decorated for a particular function—a 
Christmas party for children, let us say. It is not 
completed as a room, now, until the children are 
in it. And if we wish to visualize for ourselves 
how important a part the sense of expectancy 
plays in such a room, let us imagine that there is 
a storm and that the children cannot come. A 
scene on the stage is filled with the same feeling 
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of expectancy. It is like a mixture of chemical 
elements held in solution. The actor adds the one 
element that releases the hidden energy of the 
whole. Meanwhile, wanting the actor, the vari- 
ous elements which go to make up the setting 
remain suspended, as it were, in an indefinable 
tension. To create this suspense, this tension, is 
the essence of che problem of stage designing. 

The designer must strive to achieve in his set- 
tings what I can only call a high potential. 
The walls, the furniture, the properties, are 
only the facts of a setting, only the outline. 
The truth is in everything but these objects, in 
the space they enclose, in the intense vibration 
they create, They are fused into a kind of em- 
bodied impulse. When the curtain rises we feel a 
frenzy of excitement focused like a burning-glass 
upon the actors. Everything on the stage becomes 
a part of the life of the instant. The play becomes 
a voice out of a whirlwind. The terrible and won- 
derful dynamis of the theatre pours over the foot- 
lights. 

A strange, paradoxical calling, to work always 
behind and around, to bring into being a power- 
ful non-being. How far removed it all is from the 
sense of display! One is reminded of the portraits 
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of the Spanish noblemen painted by El Greco in 
the Prado in Madrid, whose faces, as Arthur 
Symons said, are all nerves, distinguished nerves, 
quieted by an effore. What a phrase for stage de- 
signers to remember! Quieted by an effort. . . . 

It is to the credit of our designers that they 
have almost made a fetish of abnegation. But let 
me remark parenchetically that it is sometimes 
difficult to go into the background when there is 
nothing in front of you. These pages are hardly 
the place in which to perpetuate the centuries- 
old squabble between playwrights and stage de- 
signers begun by peevish old Ben Jonson, who 
scolded Inigo Jones so roundly for daring to make 
his productions beautiful and exciting to look at. 
This kind of petty jealousy makes sorry reading 
even when recorded in verse by the great Ben 
himself. It is enough to say that the jealousy still 
persists and is as corroding in the twentieth cen- 
tury as it was in the seventeenth. The error lies 
ig our conception of the theatre as something set 
aside for talents that are purely literary. As if the 
experience of the theatre had only to do with 
words! Our playwrights need to learn that plays 
are wrought, not written. There is something to 
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be said in the theatre in terms of form and color 
and light that can be said in no other way. 

The designer must learn to sense the atmos- 
phere of a play with unusual clearness and exact- 
ness. He must actually live in it for a time, im- 
merse himself in it, be baptized by ic. This 


rocess is by no means so as it seems, We are 
all too apt to substitute ingenuity for clairvoy- 


ance. The temptation to invent is always present. 
‘Twas once asked to be one of the judges of a com- 
petition of stage designs held by the Department 
of Drama of one of our well-known universities. 
All che designers had made sketches for the same 
play. The setting was the interior of a peasant 
hut on the west coast of Ireland. It turned out 
that these twenty or thirty young designers had 
mastered the technique of using dimmers and 
sliding stages and projected scenery. They had 
also acquired a considerable amount of informa- 
tion concerning the latest European developments 
of scagecraft. Their drawings were full of expres- 
sionism from Germany, constructivism from Rus- 
sia, every kind of modernism. They were com- 
pilations of everything that had been said and 
done in the world of scenery in che last twenty 
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years. But not one of the designers had sensed the 
atmosphere of the particular play in question. 

I recalled for them my memory of the setting 
for the same play as produced by the Abbey 
Theatre on its first visit to America. This setting 
was very simple, far simpler and far less self-con- 
scious than any of their designs. Neutral-tinted 
walls, a fireplace, a door, a window, a table, a few 
chairs, the red homespun skirts and bare feet of 
the peasant girls. A fisher’s net, perhaps. Noth- 
ing more. But through the little window at the 
back one saw a sky of enchantment. All che 
poetry of Ireland shone in chat little square of 
light, moody, haunting, full of dreams, calling 
us to follow on, follow on. . . . By this one ges- 
ture of excelling simplicity the setting was en- 
larged into the region of great theatre art. 

Now here is a strange thing, I said to the de- 
signers, If we can succeed in secing the essential 
quality of a play others will see it, too. We know 
the truth when we see it, Emerson said, from 
opinion, as we know that we are awake when we 
are awake. For example: you have never been in 
Heaven, and you have never seen an angel. But 
if someone produces a play abour angels whose 
scenes are laid in Heaven you will know at a 
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glance whether his work is tight or wrong. Some 
curious intuition will cell you. The sense of recog- 
nition is the highest experience the theatre can 
give. As we work we must seek not for self- 
expression or for performance for its own sake, 
but only to establish the dramatist’s intention, 
knowing that when we have succeeded in doing 
so audiences will say to themselves, not, This is 
beautiful, This is charming, This is splendid, but 
—This is true. This is the way it is. So it is, and 
not otherwise. . . . There is nothing esoteric in 
the search for truth in the theatre. On the con- 
trary, it is a part of the honest everyday life of 
the theatre. 


The energy of a particular play, its emotional 
content, its aura, so to speak, has its own definite 
physical dimensions. It extends just so far in space 
and no farther. The walls of the setting must be 
placed at precisely this point. If the setting is 
larger than it should be, the audience gets a feel- 
ing of meagerness and hollowness; if smaller, a 
feeling of confusion and pressure. It is often very 
difficult to adjust the physical limits of a setting 
to its emotional limitations, But great plays exist 
outside the categories of dimension. Their bounty 
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is as boundless as the air. Accordingly we need 
not think of a stage-setting, in a larger sense, as a 
matter of establishing space relations. Great plays 
have nothing to do with space. The setting for a 
great play is no more subject to the laws of space 
composition than music is. We may put aside 
once and for all che idea of a stage-setting as a 
glorified show-window in which actors are to be 
exhibited and think of ic instead as a kind of 
symphonic accompaniment or obbligato to the 
play, as evocative and intangible as music itself. 
Indeed, music may play a more important role 
than we now realize in the scenic evocations of 
the future. 

In the last analysis the designing of stage scen- 
ery is not the problem of an architect or a painter 
or a sculptor or even a musician, but of a poet. By 
a poet I do not mean, of course, an artist who is 
concerned only with the writing of verse. I am 
speaking of the poetic attitude. The recognized 
poct, Stedman says, is one who gives voice in 
expressive language to the common thought and 
feeling which lic deeper than ordinary speech. I 
will give you a very simple illustration. Here 1s 
a fragment of ordinary speech, a paraphrase of 
part of Hamlet's soliloquy, To be or not to be: 
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I wish I were dead! I wish I could go to sleep 
and never wake up! But I’m afraid of what might 
happen afterward. Do people dream after they 
are dead? . . . But Hamlet does not express 
himself in chis way. He says, To die, to sleep; to 
sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there's the rub; 
for in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
. .» Here are two ways of saying the same 
thing. The frst is prose. The second is poetry. 
Both of them are true. But Shakespeare's way— 
the poetic way—is somehow deeper and higher 
and truer and more universal. In this sense we 
may fairly speak of the art of stage designing as 
poetic, in that it seeks to give expression to the 
essential quality of a play rather than to its out- 
ward characteristics, 

Some time ago one of the younger stage de- 
signers was working with me on the scenes for 
an historical play. In the course of the production 
we had to design a tapestry, which was to be 
decorated with figures of heraldic lions. I sent 
iim to che library to hunt up old documents. He 
tame back presently with many sketches, copies 
if originals. They were all interesting enough, 
ut somehow they were not right. They lacked 
əmething that professionals call “good theatre.” 
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They were not theatrical. They were accurate and 
—lifeless. I said as much to the designer. “Well, 
what shall we do about it?” he asked me. “We 
have got to stop copying,” I said. “We must try 
something else. We must put our imaginations 
to work. Let us think now. Not about what this 
heraldic lion ought to look like, but what the de- 
sign meant in the past, in the Middle Ages. 

“Perhaps Richard, the Lion-Heart, carried this 
very device emblazoned on his banner as he 
marched across Europe on his way to the Holy 
Land. Richard, the Lion-Heart, Coeur de Lion 
. . . What memories of childhood this name con- 
jures up, what images of chivalry! Knights in 
armor, enchanted castles, magic casements, petil- 
ous seas, oriflammes, and gonfalons. Hear the 
great battle-cries! See the banners floating 
through the smoke! Coeur de Lion, the Cru- 
sader, with his singing page Blondel. . . . Do 
you remember Blondel’s song, the song he sang 
for three long years while he sought his master 
in prison? ʻO Richard, O mon Roil L'Univers 
t'abandonnel .. .’ 

“And now your imagination is free to wander, 
if you will allow it to do so, among the great 
names of romance. Richard, the Lion-Heart, 
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King Arthur, Sir Percival and the mystery of 
the Holy Grail, the Song of Roland, the magic 
sword, Durandal, Tristan and Isolde, the love- 
potion, the chant of the Cornish sailors, the ship 
with the black sail; the Lady Nicolette of whom 
Aucassin said, Beau venir et bel aller, lovely when 
you come, lovely when you go; the demoiselle 
Aude, who died for love; the Lady Christabel; 
the Ancient Mariner with the Albatross hung 
about his neck; the Cid, Charlemagne, Barba- 
rossa, the Tartar, Kubla Khan, who decreed the 
pleasure-dome in Xanadu, in the poem Coleridge 
heard in a dream. . . . And there are the leg- 
endary cities, too, Carcassonne, Granada, Tor- 
cello; Samarkand, the Blue City, with its facades 
of turquoise and lapis lazuli; Carthage, Isfahan, 
Trebizond; and there are the places which 
have never existed outside a poet's imagination— 
Hy Brasil, Brocéliande, the Land of Luchany, the 
region Elenore, the Isle of Avalon, where falls 
not hail, or rain, or any snow, where ever King 
Arthur lyeth sleeping as in peace... . And 
there is the winged Lion of St. Mark in Venice 
with the device set forth fairly beneach ic, Pax 
Tibi, Marce, Evangelista Meus; and there are the 
mounted knights in the windows of Chartres, 
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riding on, riding on toward Our Lady as she 
bends above the high altar in her glory of rose. 

“These images of romance have come to our 
minds—al! of them—out of this one little symbol 
of the heraldic lion. They are dear to us. They 
can never fade from our hearts. 

“Let your fancy dwell and move among them 
in a kind of revery. Now, in this mood, with 
these images bright in your mind, draw your 
figure of the lion once more. 

“This new drawing is different. Instead of 
imitating, describing what the artists of the Mid- 
dle Ages thought a lion looked like, it summons 
up an image of medieval romance. Perhaps with- 
out knowing it I have stumbled on a definition of 
art in the theatre; all arc in the theatre should be, 
not descriptive, but evocative. Not a description, 
but an evocation. A bad actor desctibes a charac- 
ter; he explains it. He expounds it. A good actor 
evokes a character. He summons it up. He re- 
veals it co us. . 
Something about it brings back memories of 
medieval love-songs and crusaders and high ad- 
ventures. People will look at it without knowing 
why. In this drawing of a lion—only a detail in 


ı magnificent, elaborate setting—there will be a 


. . This drawing is evocative. 
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quality which will attract them and disturb them 
and haunt them and make them dream. Your 
feeling is in ic. Your interest is in it. You have 
triumphed over the mechanics of the theatre and 
for the time being you have become a poet.” 
The poetic conception of stage design bears 
little relation to the accepted convention of realis- 
tic scenery in the theatre. As a matter of fact it is 
quite the opposite. Truth in the theatre, as the 
masters of the theatre have always known, stands 
above and beyond mere accuracy to fact. In che 
theatre the actual thing is never the exciting 
thing. Unless life is turned into art on the stage 
it stops being alive and goes dead. : 
So much for the realistic theatre. The artist 
should omit the details, the prose of nature and 
give us only the spirit and splendor, When we 
put a star in a sky, for example, it is not just a 
star in a sky, but a “supernal messenger, excel- 
lently bright.” This is purely a question of our 
point of view. A star is, after all, only an electric 
light. The poine is, how the audience will see it, 
what images it will call to mind. We read of 
Madame Pitoeff’s Ophelia that in the Mad Scene 
she handled the roses and the rosemary and the 
tue as if she were in a Paradise of flowers. 
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We must bring into the immediate life of the 
theatre—‘“‘the two hours’ traffic of our stage” — 
images of a larger life. The stage we inhabit is a 
chamber of the House of Dreams. Our work on 
this stage is to suggest che immanence of a vision- 
ary world all about us. In this world Hamlet 
dwells, and Oedipus, and great Juno, known by 
her immortal gait, and the three witches on the 
blasted heath. We must learn by a deliberate 
effort of the will to walk in these enchanted re- 
gions. We must imagine ourselves into their vast- 
ness. 

Here is the secret of the flame that burns in the 
work of the great artists of the theatre. They 
seem so much more aware than we are, and so 
much more awake, and so much more alive that 
they make us feel that what we call living is not 
living at all, but a kind of sleep. Their knowl- 
edge, their wealth of emotion, their wonder, their 
elation, their swift clear seeing surrounds every 
occasion with a crowd of values that enriches it 
beyond anything which we, in our happy satis- 
faction, had ever imagined. In their hands it be- 
comes not only a thing of beauty but a thing of 
power. And we see it all—beauty and power 
alike—as a part of the life of the theatre. 


